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THE NON-SENSUOUS KNOWLEDGE OF REALITY. 
A Study in Neo-Realist Epistemology. 

IDEALISM is regarded by many of its exponents as well as 
by many of its critics as emphasizing the subjective side of 
knowledge to the exclusion of the objective, as asserting "that 
all objects are mental" and taking no account of "those daily 
recurring motives that force us to distinguish after all two some- 
how contrasted groups of entities, the material and the ideal." 1 
The ground for this one-sided interpretation of idealism is to be 
found in its historical antecedents. Locke, following the sci- 
entific speculations of his time, had distinguished between the 
primary qualities of objects as those residing permanently in the 
object, and the secondary qualities as those which are due to 
the action of the primary qualities on the senses; Berkeley 
had taken up the primary qualities also into the subjective 
realm; Hume had argued that the categories of the understanding 
are likewise subjective; and Kant had completed this sub- 
jectivistic process by taking up into the subject the forms of 
space and time which alone had remained to the object. Kant 
had however retained on the objective side the empty conception 
of the transcendent object or thing-in-itself. But inasmuch as 
the Cartesian distinction of thought and extension had become 
a distinction within the realm of consciousness itself, the division 
of the universe into the two absolutely distinct spheres of con- 
sciousness and the object which transcends consciousness becomes 
a purely fictitious one. Hegel therefore denied the existence of 
the unknowable object or thing-in-itself and held that the ideal 
is the real, that the object in consciousness is the only object. 
Kant had held that all that is known is mental or phenomenal, 
and that reality is unknown and unknowable. In denying the 
existence of this transcendent reality Hegel did not mean that 
all that is is mental or phenomenal, but simply that we can and 

1 E. B. Holt, The Concept of Consciousness, p. 83. 
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do know reality itself and are not limited in knowledge to some 
mental, unreal, 'ideal,' counterpart or copy thereof. The 
idealism which Professor Holt criticizes is the subjective idealism 
of Berkeley, which denies the existence of matter, and not the 
objective idealism of Hegelianism, which asserts the reality of 
the material world but holds that it is not external to mind 
"but only 'external' in the sense that it consists of objects out- 
side of one another spatially or of events external to one another " 
temporally. 1 The Hegelian identification of reality with the 
world of ideas does not, therefore, mean the reduction of reality 
to ideas "which have neither extension, shape, size, motion, 
colour, sound, odour, taste nor touch"; 2 it means that ideas of 
this sort are dismissed as the fictions of a dualistic epistemology 
and that the human mind is recognized as being, in any act of 
consciousness, in direct contact with reality itself. 

Granted then that the object of consciousness is known 
directly and not through the intermediation of 'ideas,' it follows 
that it is the object itself and not any 'idea of the object' merely 
that is in the mind when an object is known. This fact supplies 
the basis for the American neo-realist doctrine of mind and of 
ideas, a strictly monistic doctrine 3 which, nevertheless, seeks to 
achieve monism not by denying the reality whether of mind 
or of matter, 4 but by analyzing the elements of experience until 
we find them resolving themselves into the same fundamental 
concepts. 5 Now in experience there are to be found some entities 
called matter or physical bodies, others called soul or mind, and 
still others called universals, such as logical and mathematical 
concepts, the laws of science, propositions, qualities, ideas, feel- 
ings, emotions, and the like. 6 But physical reality is, as recent 

1 John Watson, The Philosophical Basis of Religion, p. 77. 

2 Holt, The Concept of Consciousness, p. 141. 

'English neo-realism, while it relegates propositions, concepts, etc., to the 
objective sphere, retains on the subjective side the activity of consciousness. It is 
thus really dualistic. But American neo-realism, as represented by Professors 
Perry and Holt, seeks to explain the activity of consciousness as well as its content 
objectively. It is therefore strictly monistic. 

Hbid., p. 83. 

5 Ibid., p. 64. 

« Ibid., pp. 75, 77, 155, etc. 
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developments in physics indicate, complex and decomposable 
into simpler terms and relations, such as stresses, tensions, 
vibrations, electrical charges, capacities, masses, and so forth. 
The minute atom, the 'microscopic tennis ball' of materialistic 
physics has disappeared. But the denial of 'matter' as a dis- 
tinct substance is not a denial of the existence of real objects 
but only a denial of "the stuff that philosophy has declared these 
objects to be made of ; . . . the hidden and unattainable bearer 
of colours, sounds, smells, motions, energies and masses which 
alone are the objects of our experience." 1 It is further to be 
noticed that these entities are not only the constituent elements 
of the physical world, without any "trace of an unanalyzed 
material residue," but they are also the constituent elements of 
our conscious experience. 2 "In other words, in so far as I 
divide them into elements, the contents of my mind exhibit no 
generic character. . . J It is only with respect to their groupings 
and interrelations that the elements of mental content exhibit 
any peculiarity." 3 "The same elements," viz., sensible qualities 
and logical categories, "compose both mind and body" so that 
" instead of conceiving reality as divided absolutely between two 
impenetrable spheres, we may conceive it as a field of inter- 
penetrating relationships, among which those described by 
physics and psychology are the most familiar and typical, and 
those described by logic the most simple and universal." 4 The 
elements which compose reality, i. e., the neutral entities, are 
neither physical nor psychical ; they are called physical or psychi- 
cal according to the nature of the complex in which they appear. 
Mars is psychical "in relation to my perceiving activity, . . . my 
memories, plans, feelings, etc.;" it is physical "by virtue of its 
volume and its distance from the sun." 5 

The peculiar merit which this explanation of mind claims is 
not that it has assimilated the physical to the psychical or vice 
versa, but that it has assimilated both to a neutral substance 
out of which it can construct both the physical and the psychical 

1 Ibid., pp. 115, 122, and passim. 

2 Ibid., pp. 166-8. 

3 R. B. Perry, Present Philosophic Tendencies, p. 277. 
' Ibid., p. 311. 

6 Ibid., p. 312. 
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realm without presupposing on the one hand an unknowable 
substratum of Matter or on the other an unknowable sub- 
stratum of Mind. In other words, neo-realism believes "that 
it will be possible to frame a deductive system . . . consisting 
of terms and propositions" (i. e., logical entities) "as premises, 
and themselves not conscious, not made of conscious or 'ideal' 
stuff, such that all the essential features of consciousness will 
follow as logical consequences." 1 Given, then, a universe of 
neutral entities, i. e., of universals, in various degrees of combina- 
tion and organization, the task of neo-realist epistemology is to 
"derive the 'knowledge' relation without assuming it in our 
premises." 2 Not only are we not to look in the physical world 
for 'microscopic tennis balls,' we are also not to look in the 
psychical world for a 'ghost' haunting the house of the brain. 3 
The neural system, however, while it is not the seat of any ghostly 
knower, is necessary to the existence of psychical phenomena. 4 
"Elements become mental content," we are told, "when reacted 
to in the specific manner characteristic of the central nervous 
system." 5 But while the neural system is one term in the knowl- 
edge relation, the other term is the wide, wide world as well as 
other minds, and these are obviously not inside my skull. And 
as for the supposed mutual exclusiveness of minds, this is but a 
myth, leading if held to pure solipsism. 6 Mind or consciousness, 
then, as defined by Professor Holt, is a field of objects selected 
from the environment by the response-activity of the neural 
organism. The cross-section of the environment "defined by 
the specific reaction of reflex-arcs is the psychic realm: — it is 
the manifold of our sensations, perceptions, and ideas: — it is 
consciousness." 7 Professor Perry, it is true, draws special 
attention to the distinction between the action and the content 
of consciousness, between "thinking and thought, perceiving 
and percept, remembering and memory" 8 ; but the action here 

1 Holt, The Concept of Consciousness, p. 86 f. 

2 Ibid., p. 136. 

3 Ibid., p. 310. 

4 Ibid., p. 188. 

6 Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 299. 
6 Holt, The Concept of Consciousness, pp. 88, 150 ff. 
1 Ibid., p. 182. 
8 Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 274 f. 
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referred to is not that of a soul or spirit seated in the brain and 
choosing a course of action ; it is for Professor Perry as for Pro- 
fessor Holt the behavior of the physical organism, 1 the reaction 
of the neural system to stimuli. 2 To be perfectly consistent, 
however, in his use of language Professor Perry should not call 
such action ' mental.' As we have seen, elements become ' mental ' 
"when reacted to in the specific manner characteristic of the 
central nervous system." The content of mind, then, is to be 
found not within the nervous 'system but without. 3 Now what 
Professor Perry means by 'mental action' is not the action of a 
more or less organized complex called mind; it is the action of 
the neural organism whereby this mental complex is constituted, 
and does not itself appear as content of mind. It is true that 
"the bodily process which in my own experience functions as 
mental action and does not appear as content" may nevertheless 
appear as the content of another mind. 4 But it is not an activity 
of that other mind but is itself an object or event to which the 
physical organism of that other person is responding. It is 
thus content of consciousness, never conscious activity. Mind, 
then, it would seem, has no activity of its own; it is always 
object, never subject; a complex of known (i. e., selected) entities, 
but never knower. The subject or knower is for neo-realism not 
the mind but the body. 6 

But to speak of the body as knower is as misleading as to 
speak of the behavior of the body as mental action. Professor 
Holt does indeed define the knowing process as the manner in 
which a cross-section is defined by response. But if this means 
that it is the neural organism which knows, we are back once 
more to the "long since discredited 'subcutaneous' mind," 6 
and the question of pre-Kantian epistemology rises again ; how 
it is that the knower, though limited to an individual organism, 
nevertheless knows objects outside of that organism. To call 
the body the knower is to identify knowing with the movements 

1 Ibid., p. 298. 
* Ibid., p. 303. 
'Holt, The Concept of Consciousness, p. 182. 

4 Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 298. 

5 E. B. Holt, The Freudian Wish and its Place in Ethics. 

6 Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 303. 
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and behavior of the neural organism and to ignore the charac- 
teristic feature of knowledge, viz., the presence in consciousness 
of the field of objects to which the organism is responding. But 
if to know means to have a certain content 'in consciousness,' 
the knower must be that which contains, that which is conscious 
of its content. Now the content of consciousness is the field of 
objects responded to by a neural organism and these objects are 
clearly a content not of that organism but of the field of objects 
itself. On the neo-realist definition of mind or consciousness as 
the cross-section selected from the environment by the response- 
activity of a neural organism, it would follow that the conscious 
entity or knower is none other than this cross-section itself, and 
the known is its content. In other words, a strict epistemological 
monism must identify mind and object, knower and known. 
With this interpretation of the neo-realist conception of mind 
objective idealism is in virtual agreement. As Professor Hoernl6 
constantly maintains, to identify reality and mind, as idealism 
does, is to claim that anything and everything that is to be 
found in a mind is and belongs to reality, and this is the important 
attitude of objective idealism. It is likewise the important atti- 
tude of neo-realism. The problem of modern epistemology is 
no longer to explain how it is possible to pass from a solipsistic 
world of ideas to knowledge of reality, but to explain how, since 
the content of mind is reality itself, there arise in mind errors, 
imperfections, and a sense of finitude. It is in their answer to 
this question that idealism and realism differ. For idealism 
tends in some sense to identify finite minds with an Absolute 
Mind, and thus seems to make the problem of finitude 
and error more difficult than it is for neo-realism which frankly 
regards mind as a contingent, finite feature of reality. 

The problem of the finitude of knowledge, or more correctly 
of the sense of finitude, arises most clearly in connection with 
the neo-realist doctrine of ideas. The problem is this: If the 
content of consciousness is reality itself, how are we to account 
for the sense of discrepancy between knowledge and reality? 
For if the wider reality, in contrast with which knowledge is 
seen to be imperfect, is not in consciousness, that which is in 
consciousness cannot be compared with it, while if it is in con- 
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sciousness, then the discrepancy between it and knowledge dis- 
appears. Can either neo-realism or objective idealism, with their 
doctrine of the identity of knowledge and reality, of idea and 
object, solve this problem? Can either theory offer any justi- 
fication for the use of the word 'idea,' since this word embodies 
the popular notion that knowledge and reality are not one? 
"Everyone except a philosopher," says Mr. Bertrand Russell, 1 
"can see the difference between a post and my idea of a post." 
What is the difference? Can it be clearly stated? 

There is this distinction recognized by neo-realism between 
object and idea, that objects exist independently of being known; 
it is only in respect of being known that objects are ideas. "It 
is only necessary to conceive of idea as an office or relationship, 
instead of as a kind of substance. It is then possible to suppose 
that a thing may occupy that office or relationship, and thus 
assume the status of idea, without being identified with it. . . . 
But this does not at all imply that whatever assumes the status 
of idea, must be idea in order to be at all, or that there are no 
things that are not ideas." 2 But while it is held that things 
need not be known in order to exist, i. e., that there are things 
that are not ideas, it is likewise held that ideas are nothing but 
things "in respect of being known" and indeed that there is no 
ground "for asserting that there is any term of the bodily com- 
plex that is disqualified from entering the mental complex." 3 
"There are no such two things as knowledge and the object of 
knowledge, or thought and the thing thought of." 4 "The logic 
of the situation is simply this, . . . nothing can represent a 
thing (in mind) but that thing itself." 6 And this holds true of 
space and time as of all other objects. What we know is not 
symbols which are neither spatial nor temporal, but actual space 
and actual time themselves. Spatial ideas, for example, "have 
just the size and occupy just the positions of the objects that the 
subject is said to have experienced." 6 But a complication im- 

1 Principles of Mathematics, p. 451. 

8 Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 124 f. 

3 Ibid., p. 310. 

4 Holt, The Concept of Consciousness, p. 148. 
s Ibid., p. 142. 

• Ibid., p. 145. 
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mediately enters. "We must conclude," says Professor Holt, 
" that the adequate idea of a minute or of an hour is just a minute 
or an hour. . . . It is to be further asserted that an adequate 
idea of a year would be just a year long, but it need not be 
affirmed that a person ever has an adequate idea of a year, any 
more than he ever has an adequate idea of a thousand miles." 1 
"Knowledge, truly, never is complete; our ideas, therefore, are 
never completely identical with the objects. Hence we have 
become wedded ... to the phrase, — my thought is of an 
object — when we ought to say and mean — my thought is a 
portion of the object — or better still, — a portion of the object 
is my thought." 2 Thus in the same breath we are assured that 
object and idea are identical and yet that they are never com- 
pletely identical; that spatial ideas have just the size of the 
objects that the subject is said to have experienced, and yet 
that it need not be affirmed that any one has an adequate idea 
of a thousand miles; and that "it is true in the exact sense that 
our knowledge of the pre-Christian era, like our knowledge of 
celestial space, is representative, that is, it is immediate knowl- 
edge as far as it goes," but "the correspondence is incomplete." 3 
Now it is readily to be admitted that we do not have an adequate 
idea of the pre-Christian era or of celestial space or even of one 
year; but how do we come to know that we lack this knowledge? 
I have an ' idea ' of a thousand years, and according to the neo- 
realist view this means none other than that a 'thousand years' 
is in my consciousness. But my idea is inadequate, i. e., the 
'thousand years' is not all there, is only partly there. Now I 
know only what is in consciousness, 4 hence I do not know the 
'thousand years' but only a portion of it, the order, perhaps, of 
some of the events that took place during that period, and to 
that portion of the ' thousand years ' I wrongly give the name of 
the whole. But if I know only a certain series of events and 
certain dates, what do I mean by saying that this is not the 
'thousand years' which I do not know? What is the unknown 

1 Ibid., pp. 146 f. 

2 Ibid., p. 149. 

3 Ibid., p. 147. 

4 See ibid., p. 87. 
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X with which I compare what I do know in order to pronounce 
my knowledge incomplete? And how can I compare that which 
I do know with this 'unknown' X unless I know it also? It 
does not save the realist position to maintain that "the order 
of some of the events that take place through long intervals of 
time" is identical with the order of those events as they are in 
my knowledge 1 or that the knowledge-mass of some locality is 
identical with those parts of that locality of which it is the 
knowledge, 2 for in that case what we should say is that the object 
of our knowledge is not a century but just those events in that 
order in which they occur in consciousness; and again is not 
some distant town but just those features of it which are in 
consciousness. I might call the one a 'century' and the other 
' Paris ' ; but I could not know that these are not the real century 
and the real Paris unless I knew the reals as well as the inade- 
quate ideas. But Professor Holt urges that "in respect to the 
omissions knowledge is not representative: in fact there is no 
knowledge," 3 so that we are supposed to know that there are 
omissions in our knowledge although the omitted elements are 
not only absent themselves but are not in any way represented. 
Professor Perry's explanation that "the selective action of 
consciousness ... as it includes or excludes, also defines char- 
acteristic fragments, foreshortenings, and assemblages of things, 
that may not coincide with physical and logical lines of cleavage," 4 
equally fails to explain our sense of the fragmentariness of our 
knowledge; for (1) the only person who can know that what my 
consciousness has selected is fragmentary is he who knows the 
whole at the same time; 5 while (2), on the realistic hypothesis 
that relations are external and that minds and physical bodies 
are chance groupings of neutral entities some of which may be 
common to both, 6 the fact that the complex constituted by the 
selective action of my consciousness differs from physical or 

1 Ibid., p. 147. 

2 Ibid., p. 231 ft". 

3 Ibid., p. 147. 

4 Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, pp. 323 f. 

6 See Holt, The Concept of Consciousness, p. 260. Cf. p. 87 
6 Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 310 and passim. 
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logical groupings (supposing me to know both, which is ex 
hypothesi not the case), is no ground for calling it fragmentary, 
since there is no reason why the lines of cleavage in the two 
cases should be alike. It seems quite evident that on this 
hypothesis the only person who could be aware of the frag- 
mentariness of knowledge, the inadequacy of ideas, the failure 
of any known object or entity or grouping thereof to coincide 
with physical or logical lines of cleavage, would be one who 
has within his own consciousness not only (i) the inadequate 
idea which is within the mind of the other and (2) the more 
inclusive reality, but also (3) the 'intention' of the first person, 
i. e., his purpose to 'mean' that wider reality which is ex hypo- 
thesi not in his consciousness. For as Professor Royce points 
out, 1 there can be no question of correspondence between my 
idea (i. e., what is in my mind) and some reality beyond my mind 
(in the sense of being partly unachieved), unless I purpose by my 
idea that wider reality; or, to use Professor Perry's language, 
unless I "mistake fiction" (i. e., what is fashioned by the selec- 
tive activity of the physical organism) "for fact" 2 (i. e., some 
physical or logical grouping which the subject had intended to 
select). That portion of Paris which is in my knowledge-mass 
is an 'inadequate idea' of Paris only if I intend by it — take it to 
mean — the whole of Paris, which must also somehow form part 
of my knowledge-mass. But this 'intention' involves complica- 
tions far beyond the first simple identification by neo-realism 
of idea with reality. Professor Holt's exposition of the fact that 
objects may have their location in an individual's knowledge 
system and at the same time their distinct location in the time 
and space system, and that the two systems are identical in that 
portion where the two coincide and there only, 3 helps us not at 
all, for (1) it does not account for the fact that in order to con- 
trast the two systems we must know both: — indeed Professor 
Holt denies knowledge of "that more comprehensive system 
which should include both"; 4 and (2) it fails to explain why 

1 The World and the Individual, I, pp. 306 ff., 319 ff. 
4 Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 325. 
8 Holt, The Concept of Consciousness, pp. 233 f., 236. 
4 Ibid., p. 236. 
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that portion of the object which is in consciousness should not 
be content to be what it is but should ' mean ' or ' refer to ' a wider 
whole which is partly beyond consciousness. 

This second problem is thus stated by Professor Hoernle, 1 
"that we are and can be conscious of objects whose nature and 
existence we do not regard as simply identical with the nature 
and existence of our own states of consciousness." Or as Pro- 
fessor John Watson puts it, 2 "The consciousness of an object 
as existing outside of the particular apprehension in which it is 
said to be revealed cannot be identified with the particular state 
of the individual conscious subject. ... If the particular con- 
scious subject can only say that at this moment there is pre- 
sented to him a tree he cannot tell what may happen the next 
moment. Hence the consciousness that the tree is real implies 
that the subject has the capacity of going beyond the immediate 
sensation which he now experiences." This fact, to which Pro- 
fessor Hoernle has given the name of the "self transcension of 
consciousness," is attributed by idealism to the "universalizing 
power of the mind"; for sensible experience, as Professor Watson 
tells us, 3 "is not the mere apprehension of this thing as here and 
now, but it is implicitly the comprehension of the thing as capable 
of existing in any here and now." Our problem, then, is to 
explain how we can in any single act apprehend an object as 
existing apart from that act; in other words, in what sense the 
object is present to consciousness when, although not present 
to sense, it is yet known to exist. Now it is to be noted in this 
connection that the object, even when present to sense, is only 
partly sensed, — the greater part of its qualities are really present 
in the form of thought. I see only part of the table at which I 
write; and the process by which I infer to the rest of the table 
is the same as the process whereby I infer the existence of the 
papers in the drawer where I remember having put them, and 
of the sun by whose reflected light I see such portion of the 
table as lies within the range of my vision: for be it noted that 
the larger part of the table as well as the papers in the drawer 

l Mind, 1907, p. 81. 

2 The Interpretation of Religious Experience, II, p. 60. 

3 Ibid., p. 60. 
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and the sun in the sky are at the present moment in no wise 
sensibly present to me and yet they are in my consciousness. 

With this statement the neo-realist will not entirely agree. 
For while it is to the merit of neo-realism to have urged that the 
object of knowledge is in any instance a real entity and not an 
'ideal,' i. e., unreal, copy thereof, the new realism has not en- 
tirely freed itself from the materialistic presuppositions of the 
older realism which refuses the name 'real' to any but the 
sensible elements of reality. Thus Professor Perry 1 maintains 
that if I speak of the sun when I do not see it, the sun itself is 
not in my consciousness but only the word 'sun ' and the response 
to that word of my neural organism, whether the word be heard, 
seen, or only kinaesthetically imaged. This response, however, is 
related to the real sun in this way, that it takes the form of a 
motor-set in nerves and brain directed toward the sun, a pre- 
paredness to see the sun or to act in reference to it. Now it has 
been already granted by both idealism and realism that in 
'thought about' or 'knowledge of any object, a real entity 
and not an unreal counterpart thereof is in consciousness. But 
when the sun is not visibly present to me it does not explain 
my ' thought ' of the sun to say that the sun is present only as a 
word and neural response to that word, for the actual sun must 
somehow be an object of thought in order that I may discriminate 
between the sun and the word 'sun' which stimulates in me a 
motor set or preparedness to see the sun. If the real sun is 
not present to consciousness, how do I know that it is the real 
sun which the word 'sun' predisposes me to see? How indeed 
do I know the real sun at all? What is it that I know when I 
know there is a real sun over and above the word and the cortical - 
set? In a similar way Professor Holt defines the meaning of the 
word 'door' as the response of the neural organism to that word, 
its incipient motion toward the door, and apparently fails to 
consider that the psychologically untrained mind, when it hears 
so familiar a word, is seldom aware of the word, practically never 
of any motor-set in nerves or brain, but is always aware of the 

1 For some of the views attributed to Professors Perry and Holt I can refer to 
no printed article but only to discussions in the seminar conducted at Harvard 
University by Professor Hoernle during the session of 1915-16. 
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actual entity door, even when the eyes see and the hands touch 
none. The attempt of neo-realism to find some sensuous entity 
or psychical image in consciousness as the 'meaning' of words 
which refer to absent objects is open to the same objection as 
was raised against that type of idealist psychology which assures 
us that we have in such cases 'mere ideas' only and not real 
things in our mind. In both cases knowledge of real things is 
tacitly admitted in the very attempt to explain in what form 
those real things are known. 1 The only way to meet this 
problem is to admit frankly that an entity can be in conscious- 
ness really (realiter) and not merely as 'idea' or 'cortical-set' 
even when it is not present in perception; in other words we have 
to admit the conceptual or non-sensuous knowledge of reality. 
The psychological phenomena of stimulus and response, of 
kinaesthetic and other images, of cortical-set, and so on, have 
won for themselves recognition as genuine scientific facts, but 
they tell us only half the story of cognition, that, viz., of the 
neural organism. The other half of the story is to be sought in 
the nature of the environment itself. To seek for a psychical 
image or cortical-set as the meaning of any word when the 
object meant is not present in perception is a point of view bound 
up with the misleading limitation of the word 'knower' to the 
body, and is surely a superfluous attempt in a theory which 
frankly identifies consciousness with the field of objects responded 
to. Moreover the difficulty — if such it is — is with us even in 
connection with objects given in perception, for I never sense the 
whole of any object and yet the whole of a perceived object is 
admittedly in consciousness. The real problem of modern 
epistemology is not to find a sensual counterpart for every object 
present to thought, but to determine what is the extent and r61e 
of sensation in consciousness; not to explain how the neural 
organism can ever respond not only to immediate stimuli but 
also to the wide, wide world — including logical, i. e., non-physical, 
entities as well as physical, — not, that is to say, to explain how 
the body can know; but to show what part the brain and nerves 
play in a mind which both neo-realism and objective idealism 

1 Compare what Prof. Hoernlg has to say on this very point in a very interesting 
article in Mind for 1907, p. 78 and passim. 
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agree in identifying with the objects of consciousness. For the 
logic both of the historical development of philosophic thought 
and also of recent speculation has compelled the abandonment of 
what Professor Perry calls the ' sub-cutaneous ' mind. 

What then is mind and what part does the neural organism 
play in mind? "The phenomena called mental," says Professor 
Holt, "are those involved in knowledge," but knowledge is 
defined precisely as the "manner in which a cross-section is 
defined by response," 1 in other words "mind or soul in some 
way or other depends on the nervous system " 2 so that knowledge 
always associates itself with the response of a neural organism 
to its environment. Now neo-realism is by no means to be 
thought of as limiting mind to the brain, — far otherwise! — and 
yet, as we have seen, it tends to the view not only that what- 
ever is known has its physiological counterpart in the neural 
organism, but further that the object known is present physi- 
ologically or as cortical-set only when it is not present to sense. 
We have however seen reason for refusing to limit consciousness 
to merely sensational elements. Whoever or whatever we are 
who know, it seems quite clear that we know much which is not 
present to sense and indeed much that can never be so pre- 
sented, although it may be represented in sense by conventional 
symbols and by words. In other words, not only does knowledge 
include the 'external' world, but many entities are known that 
are debarred by their very nature or position from affecting the 
neural system. But if so we can no longer speak of the body as 
knower and the environment as known. We may speak of the 
one as subject and the other as object of the response relation 
in the sense that the one may be viewed as moving towards or 
from the other; but this does not mean that it is the body or 
brain which knows, which is conscious. The conscious entity 
is the 'brain-environment complex.' The situation in which 
any one may be said to know or be conscious of something is 
much the same as when an observer watches some other organism 
respond to its environment, except that in the former case the 
observer is the complex observing elements which constitute 

1 Holt, The Concept of Consciousness, p. 1 79. 
s Ibid., p. 182, 188. 
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itself, whereas in the latter case it is observing elements which 
constitute another response situation. Each neural organism 
thus by its very existence and response-activity constitutes an 
ever-shifting complex through the ever-varying relationships 
into which it enters with its environment, and we are to think 
of a logical as well as of a temporal and spatial environment. 
The non-sensuous knowledge of reality means the presence of 
elements in this complex without their being in direct contact 
with the neural organism, the fact that they are nevertheless 
known being due to the fact that it is not the neural organism 
which is the knower but the 'organism-environment complex.' 
This conception of consciousness, viz., as an added character 
neither of brain nor of any merely physical complex but of the 
complex constituted by the response of a brain to its environ- 
ment, explains a number of other puzzling situations. 

1. It explains why a sensational element is always present in 
consciousness, since on this theory a neural organism is an 
ever present constituent of any mind. It is however to be borne 
in mind that the sense of immediacy and of greater reality that 
goes with sensation is to be attributed not to the fact that in 
sensation mind is in closer contact with reality than it is in 
thought — for in any monistic epistemology mind is recognized 
as in equally immediate contact with all that is its content, — 
but to the fact that there is no consciousness and hence no sense 
of any reality at all until there is a neural organism present with 
its sensations. 

2. This theory explains the privacy of sensations, since in 
any conscious complex the response activity of the neural 
organism is the particularizing feature. The object external to 
the neural organism may be present in any mind, but the re- 
sponse-activity of the neural organism is its own, goes to constitute 
that individual consciousness of which that neural organism is 
the center. Now the consciousness of the response of its own 
neural system constitutes the feelings and emotions of the 
individual consciousness. It is true that (1), as observed 
motion my neural response can be made an object of observa- 
tion by others, as when another judges from the distortions of 
my face that I have the toothache; and that (2), those others 
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may infer that I feel as they do when their nerves are similarly 
affected, i. e., my sensations may be present in other minds, though 
as thought not as sensation. But if in order to know that I have 
the toothache it were necessary for another to have my pain, as 
Professor Holt contends, 1 although on this point there seems to 
be a disagreement between him and Professor Perry, 2 then it 
would be necessary for that other person not only to have 'the' 
toothache but to have 'my' toothache. My private feelings 
may be an object of non-sensuous knowledge to another but 
they can never become ' his ' sensations. 

3. This theory explains the community of the conceptual 
elements in experience — and among these is to be classed the 
knowledge of the objectivity of any entity as contrasted with 
such experiences as we describe as illusory. For if on this 
theory the neural organism constitutes the particularizing feature 
in any experience, the second term in the conscious complex, 
viz., the wide, wide world, is the common or universalizing feature. 
The doctrine of the mutual exclusiveness of minds is rejected 
by this theory (as by neo-realism) except as it applies to the 
mutual externality involved in the physical character of the 
various neural organisms. 

4. This theory explains why introspection reveals only con- 
scious states, whereas observation of behavior discovers only 
motion and never consciousness. For while (a) all observation, 
whether introspective or behavioristic, is a form of introspection 
in that it reveals the content of the observing consciousness, 
(b) the behaviorist abstracts from himself, i. e., from his con- 
sciousness, and looks upon what he sees as belonging to another 
complex whose neural organism — and consequently its 'con- 
sciousness' also — is outside that of the observer. 

5. Finally this theory explains the wholly contradictory char- 
acter of experience. Since finite minds constitute a continuum 
of overlapping content while yet each finite mind centers around 
its particular neural organism, we have in every consciousness a 
sense of finitude coupled with a sense of being part of the infinite; 
a continual striving after a whole of experience while yet we are 

1 Op. cit., p. 109. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 292 f . 
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impotent to free ourselves from certain well denned limitations; 
the persistent reference of consciousness to the brain while yet 
it is known to embrace a world of objects; the conviction that 
reality is one, knowledge is one, God is one, while yet particularity 
mocks our belief. 

Some such view of consciousness as this is, I believe, the 
logical consequence of the neo-realist theory of mind, and yet 
it is not incompatible with the demand which absolute idealism 
makes for an infinite intelligence as the condition of an intelligible 
world, (a) It recognizes the fact that in one sense all- minds 
constitute but one, that it is after all one and the same universe 
that supplies each finite mind with its content so that the world 
is not broken up into a plurality of mutually exclusive selves. 

(b) It recognizes, in common with idealism and with neo-realism, 
no limit to knowledge in the nature of reality, no entity which 
is prevented by anything in its own nature from becoming a 
content of mind, for to regard mind or consciousness as a process 
of reality and not as an external spectator 1 is to make reality 
itself the source of intelligence and therefore intelligible. Finally 

(c) the idealist doctrine of the eternity of consciousness is com- 
patible with the conception of consciousness as a stage in the 
process of reality, when this stage is regarded as natural and 
inevitable (and not as an artificial and accidental by-product 
such as realism tends to view it) ; for just as the potentiality of 
the mature plant, i. e., the nature of things which in its case 
determines what this mature plant is to be — is wrapped up in, 
or more accurately is in some way indissolubly connected with, 
this particular seed, so too the potentiality of consciousness is to 
be regarded as eternally wrapped up in the nature of the uni- 
verse, at a certain stage in whose history finite conscious beings 
appear. 

L. P. Chambers. 

Queen's University, 
Kingston, Canada. 
1 The dualistic conception of mind as an observer external to the object observed 
is inadvertently adopted by even so monistic a thinker as Professor Holt in his 
attempt to show that the logical movement, say of a mathematical problem, is 
independent of any mental activity of the mathematician (pp. tit., p. 13 f.), — as if 
the activity of the mathematician's mind in thinking out the problem could be 
distinguished from the logical processes of reality. 



